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MLLE. CHAMINADE. 


Our portrait for this month is that of Mlle. Chaminade. 
If we were asked to name the one woman who could 
claim with justice a first place among musicians of the 
day, we should at once reply Mlle. Chaminade. Certainly 
she is the greatest lady composer alive, and while France 
supplies several musicians of the softer sex, whose work 
is the reverse of despicable, Mlle. Chaminade shines both 
as originator and executant to a superlative degree. She 
was born in Paris, and comes:of an old French family. 
Her grandfather was wounded at the battle of Trafalgar, 
and, having been taken prisoner, remained for two and a-half 
years on the pontoons at Portsmouth. Her father was an 
excellent violinist, and the lady herself composed several 
pieces at the early age of eight. Bizet was enthusiastic in 
his predictions of her future fame ; and it is possibly owing 
to his influence that she decided to make music the object 
of her life. Noone can regret her determination. She 
studied under Le Couppey, Savard, Marsick, and Godard, 
making her first appearance as a pianist at the age of 
eighteen. Mlle. Chaminade has composed a considerable 
number of orchestral works, including Callirhoé, a 
symphonic ballad, which was produced at Marseilles and 
Lyons ; Les Amazones, a cantata produced in Paris; and 
the Conceristiick, for piano and orchestra, which was per- 
formed at Lamoureux and Colonne’s concerts in Paris, at 
the Gewandthaus in Leipsic, at the Liszt Verien in the same 
town, and on June 13th in London at the last Philharmonic 
concert of the present season. On each occasion the 
composer played the piano part. She is gifted with a 
remarkable fund of originality that is the more extra. 
ordinary as her sex is not conspicuous for invention. 
Mlle. Chaminade, however, stands as a composer head 
and shoulders above not only women, but above many 
men who enjoy, wrongly or rightly, European celebrity. 
Her perfect refinement and her self-control are absolutely 
amazing. To these rare qualities she brings in addition a 
delicious and spontaneous flow of melody, and each and 
all of her compositions leave upon the mind of listeners 
the peculiarly satisfactory impression that they could not 
have been better carried out. If the production of desir- 
able music were really the object of the Royal Opera, Sir 
Augustus Harris might with the utmost propriety com- 


mission Mlle. Chaminade to write him an opera for next 
season, 


CURRENT NOTES. 

In the June number of the New Review there was a 
lengthy article under the heading: ‘“‘ The Gentle Art of 
Musical Criticism,” from the pen of Mr. Runciman, who 
would seem to be a very ‘‘new”’ critic, judging by the 
contempt in which he appears to hold the “old” school 
of critics. Several of his remarks are distinguished by 
sound common sense ; very few people have the stamina 
to maintain uninterrupted rubbish through an entire 
Magazine article. But when he is not finding fault with 
the principal writers on music his arguments are chiefly 
devoted to the glorification of the musical critic of the 
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Pall Mall Gazette, a gentleman whose amazing perform- 
ance on a notable occasion drew forth an indignant protest 
from Sir A. Mackenzie, Dr. Hubert Parry, Professor 
Stanford, Sir George Grove, and other authorities. Mr. 
Runciman is not quite ingenuous in this matter to which 
he devotes considerable space. For he quotes as approving 
the conduct of the Pall Mall critic, the National 
Observer—apparently the only newspaper which did 
approve it, as it is the only one which he adduces 
without stating that the critic of the Pall Mall was at 
that time the critic of the National Observer. 
*,* 

For my own part, widely as I may differ from Mr. 
Runciman (whose description of Mendelssohn as a 
“Shallow Jew” in the Saturday Review I recently 
dignified by quotation in these columns), I cannot but 
think that some good is done by calling attention, 
even as Mr. Runciman does, to the very, unsatis- 
factory state of musical criticism in this country. 
And it would be quite easy to do so, one would have 
thought, in a judicial frame of mind, without betraying the 
childish animus which Mr. R. displays, and without saying 
bitter and often extremely silly things about persons whom 
he mentions by name. In dealing with such a subject in 
a serious review a more capable writer would have shown 
us what pitfalls to avoid without insisting that Jones or 
Robinson did not avoid them; he would have been able 
to exercise any natural gifts of satire without descending 
to personalities ; like Professor Huxley he would contrive 
to make his adversaries “ feel bad’ without bespattering 
them with abuse: Amid the reek of a laboured endeavour 
to show what fine people the Pall Mall man and Mr. 
Runciman are, the latter’s occasional truisms lose much, 
if not most of their force. For it is improbable that any 
considerable section of the musical public will suddenly 
abandon faith in all other musical critics at the mere 
request of an interested person, even supposing that they 
were all as incompetent as Mr. R. would have us believe, 
which they are not. 

*,* 

At the same time, as a body they, in the stereotyped 
phraseology of the craft, ‘leave much to be desired.” 
The vast majority of composers—excepting foreigners and 
others who cannot nicely apprehend the futilities of our 
language—read the vast majority of criticisms, as Mark 
Twain read his ‘‘ Hogwash,” with a “ kind of pleasurable 
disgust.” Certain writers never read them at all, and 
none care twopence about the opinions expressed, mainly 
absurd, except so far as they may affect vanity or the pocket. 
Indeed it stands to reason that the man who has produced 
a symphony will remain unimpressed by the good-natured 
approval of one who has been temporarily diverted from 
Kempton Park into the Queen’s Hall, or by the ignorant 
blame of a loon whose qualification for his post of news- 
paper critic resides in the fact that his motaer used to do 
his proprietor’s washing. On the other hand, there are 
numerous other functions, besides that of judging com- 
positions, which musical critics are expected to undertake ; 
and on the whole I think that the mere musical journalism 





of the Press is as well done as any other branch. 
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Journalists should give the public, as they usually do, a 
general idea of what took place at a concert or an opera. 
They should say how the songs, pieces, or opera ‘‘ went,” 
and there is a mass of other information as to dates, 
persons, statistics, previous ‘‘ performances ’’—as they say 
of race-horses—and so forth which is looked for, and 
seldom in vain. All honour to the faithful body of men 
(and women, too, as we are informed) who habitually sit 
out concerts of the most depressing character, and then, 
fatigued in mind and body, laboriously commit their 
impressions to writing. All honour to those whose 
accuracy is seldom at fault, and whose rare mistakes are 
greedily fastened upon. But considered criticisms of new 
works should be almost entirely reserved for periodical 
reviews. They are as far removed from the province of 
the ordinary journalist as they are beyond his powers. 


*, * 


Tue first novelty produced this season by Sir Augustus 
Harris at the Royal Opera has been Harold, composed by 
Mr, Fred. Cowen to a libretto contributed by Sir Edward 
Malet. The work was sung in English, and this circum- 
stance alone should make Englishmen feel proud. Artists 
have been heard, during what used to be called the 
Italian Opera Season, in French, Italian, and German, 
but never in recent years in English. It is, therefore, to 
be regretted that a better librettist than Sir E. Malet, 
and a more representative composer than Mr. Cowen 
should have been selected to inaugurate the new departure. 
Despite the half-hearted gush which has been lavished 
upon Harold by certain writers in the Press, it was 
impossible for an unprejudiced person to listen to it 
without feelings of acute disappointment. The story is all 
very well, but it is badly told. The quasi poetical lines 


scan almost as rarely as they rhyme. Sir Edward Malet 
has, I believe, done valuable work, but as a librettist he 
does not shine, and Mr. Cowen, the composer who has, as 
we all know, written many agreeable songs, shines even 
less in Harold than he did in Signa or in Thorgrim. 


*, * 


In point of fact the composer’s part is a gruesome fiasco. 
Abjuring melody which for the purposes of this opera he 
would appear to hate as the Devil hates Holy Water, 
he has only succeeded in being intensely dull and 
exasperating. No tongue can tell how infinitely tedious 
are his pages of unmusical dialogue between uninteresting 
characters. Very rarely, as for instance at the words, 
““O, but to hear thy voice as in the days of yore!” 
he emerges for an _ instant into something like 
enthusiasm and convincing intensity, but he quickly 
crushes back any approach to spontaneity in order to 
wallow once again in the slough of his uninspired and 
tiresome affectation. It is one of the fashions of art at the 
present day to be unintelligible. Accordingly Browning 
is considered to be a great poet mainly because a 
society had to be formed to endeavour to discover what 
on earth he meant. And it was a point of honour with 
the members to thresh matters out for themselves without 
troubling the Master, who, for his part, sat on his hams 
in Italy and smiled. Similarly Mr. Cowen is so far dans 
le mouvement that his music to Harold is quite inexplicable. 
But it is not musically great or even passable, and if mere 
ugliness, loaded with pretension, and suggesting the idea 
of a man churning away for hours at a churn without ever 
getting any butter, is a sine qud non for the production 
of an Englishman s opera, all I can say is that there need 
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Ir was very lamentable to hear Madame Albani and 
Mr. David Bispham devoting themselves to this fearful 
stuff. They sang so well and tried so hard that one could 
not but grieve to see them so ill-employed. The few 
chances that the libretto affords Mr. Cowen misses with 
studied consistency, and when he has such an opportunity 
as Harold’s romance, beginning ‘‘ As one whose wander- 
ing footsteps roam ’’—which consists of a couple of eight- 
line stanzas, the lines of which actually rhyme—he 
treats it about as sympathetically as though he were 
setting Bradshaw’s Railway Guide or the multiplication 
table. A great deal of untruthful nonsense has been 
written about this opera—which, I confess, I have only 
heard once and never wish to hear again. But on the 
first night the audience was not pleased, the opera was 
not a success, the work is not one of which Englishmen 
may be proud. On the contrary, with the exception of 
The Light of Asia, which was more like a bad dream than 
anything else, nothing so terrible has been performed at 
Covent Garden for many years. 

*.* 

Herr Nixtscu, who comes to England with a great 
reputation, seems to deserve all the good that has been 
said of him. His first concert, on Saturday, June 15th, 
was particularly interesting as displaying the conductor's 
capabilities in almost every style of music. The overture 
to Tannhduser he directed with a skill and_ individuality 
that were quite out of the common, and Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony could hardly have been better played. 
To well-known works such as the last-named everybody in 
the audience brings a certain amount of prejudice or 
predilection. Some are looking out for particular effects, 
which, if successfully achieved (to their thinking), con- 
stitute a fine performance. Others are at once disgusted 
if a passage be taken slower or faster than they have 
been accustomed to consider it ought to be taken, and on 
that account alone deny excellence to the rendering of the 
entire composition. Herr Nikisch emerged triumphantly 
from his ordeal, and actually pleased that portion of his 
audience which was saturated with the traditions of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

»* 

A NEw violinist appeared in the person of Mr. T. 
Adamowski, a gentleman who, while playing perfectly and 
brilliantly, has a somewhat cramped action of the bow-arm. 
Mr. Adamowski was “ leader ” for Herr Nikisch when they 
were together in Boston, and the violinist’s method is 
suggestive rather of the punctuality of the orchestral player 
than of the freedom which should characterise the soloist, 
Admirably as he negociated the difficulties of Max Bruch’s 
Concerto in G minor, he showed a certain stiffness which 
rendered his precision all the more remarkable. The 
suite from Peer Gynt (Grieg) was splendidly played by the 
band, the concluding number, “ Dance of the Imps,” 
being encored. Herr Nikisch received a very favourable 
reception on his first appearance, and as time goes on he 
will doubtless conquer the position in this country to 
which his talent entitles him. 

*, * 

At his second concert on June 22nd, Herr Willy 
Burmester appeared, and played, for the first time since 
his arrival, Mendelssohn’s violin Concerto with orchestra. 
His rendering of this important work was slightly disap- 
pointing after the estimate which had been formed of his 
powers in less serious compositions. Possibly he was not 
in his best “form”; possibly the heat may have hada 
of tigastrous effect upon his strings. But whatever the 
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perfectly in tune as usual, while, at the same time, the 
more difficult the passage the more complete and excellent 
his performance. The accompaniments were supplied 
with the utmost nicety; indeed, I have seldom heard 
them so well played as they were under Herr Nikisch. 
The entire programme was of a very interesting character, 
embracing, inter alia, Goldmark’s fantastic overture 
Sakuntala, Schubert’s delicious “ unfinished”? symphony, 
and Smetana’s Lustspicl overture. These pieces received a 
delicacy of treatment quite phenomenal, and the conductor’s 
reading seemed to bring out fresh points in the music. 


MLE. CHAMINADE’S annual concert on June 7th at 
St. James’s Hall was crowded to overflowing by an 
audience which had learned to appreciate the high artistic 
value of this lady’s compositions. The programme was 
almost entirely made up of her works, and the various 
songs in different styles, but all quite beautiful, were sung 
by prominent vocalists. It is difficult to fix upon any for 
special mention where all were so good, but perhaps “ Le 
Noel des Oiseaux,” finely rendered by Mlle. Landi, the 
clever “ Viatique,” with which Mr. Ben Davies created a 
grand effect, and “Si j’étais Jardinier,” sung by Miss 
Esther Palliser, were among the most absolutely charming. 
The last-mentioned song is full of imagination, and yet 
handled with such propriety and self-control as are posi- 
tively amazing in a woman. Mlle. Chaminade also 
introduced some of her pianoforte pieces. ‘* Second Valse 
Caprice” was as fanciful and polished as anything of 
Chopin, and ‘* Minuetto’’ was an admirable example of 
classical form and treatment. 


*, * 


Tue Ducal Court Company of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
include such light operas as Der Vogelhdndler and Die 
Fledermaus in their repertory. The last-named comic 
opera in three acts by Johann Strauss had been heard in 
England before, but Der Vogelhdndler, described as 
“ Zeller’s comic and melodious opera,” was a novelty. It 
appears to have been an abnormal success in Germany 
and elsewhere on the continent, though why it is not 
easy to discover. The humour is of a very ponderous 
kind, and the tunes, while ‘melodious’ enough, are 
strikingly stale and commonplace. The principal interest 
centres round Madame Ilka von Palmay, a ‘celebrated 
Austrian Soubrette,’’ who enacts the part of a peasant 
letter-carrier, and imparts a realism into her impersonation 
that is vivacious enough if not over-refined. The finale 
to the first act is a musicianly bit of writing that the 
previous airs had not prepared one for, but the great 
song, “‘ The Nightingale,” which I understand has made 
a perfect furore abroad, is by no means calculated to 
ignite the Thames. 


THE continental success of this opera, which is possibly 
the German equivalent, or takes the place in Germany of 
one of our Gaiety burlesques, shows that there is an 
enormous public abroad, as in England, which does not 
care for high-class works—which, in fact, prefers light 
music to leit’ music, and it welcomes something which 


can make it laugh. If it can be much amused by Der 
Vogelhiindler it is certainly not hard to please. The English 
public on the first night at Drury Lane, to be fair, seemed 
also delighted, and this was the more remarkable since 
the opera contains a vast quantity of spoken dialogue 
without music. It was funny to see the audience roaring 
at jokes in German which, in an English pantomime, 
Would scarcely have provoked a smile. But I do not think 
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many of the spectators understood much more German 
than “ Ja” and, perhaps, “ Nein.” 


*,* 


THE season’s series of seven Philharmonic Concerts 
came to an end on June 13th, when two novelties were 
included in the programme. The first of these, an 
overture, entitled Melpomene, was the work of an American 
composer, Mr. G. W. Chadwick. By the learned 
annotator of the programme-book, it is described as an 
“earnest and elevated overture,” and of its earnestness 
there can be no doubt. ‘ Elevated,” too, is a comparative 
term which, having regard to such other American 
compositions as I am acquainted with, seems to be fairly 
applied in this case. Beyond this I can hardly go in 
admiration, suffice it to say that the overture was 
extremely well received. The other novelty was Mlle. 
Chaminade’s delightful Concertstiick, for piano and 
orchestra, in which the fair composer herself took the solo 
part, and at its termination was recalled threetimes. Mlle. 
Landi, ina selection from Gounod, was eminently successful, 
her fine dramatic singing being one of the features of 
the season. Lady Hallé was recalled four times after 
Beethoven’s violin Concerto, which she played in her usual 
neat manner. This work was originally produced at a 
benefit concert given in Vienna on December 23rd, 1806, 
by Clement, for whom it was written, It is strange 
to read that on this occasion the virtuoso also played a 
Sonata on one string with the violin held upside down ! 


*,* 


SmeETANA’s charming opera, Die Verkaufte Braut, was 
produced on June 26th at Drury Lane by the Ducal Court 
Company of Saxe Coburg. The overture was already 
familiar to concert-goers, and had, indeed, received a 
superb interpretation at the hands of Herr Nikisch as 
lately as Saturday, the 22nd, but never before last 
Wednesday had the entire opera been played in England. 
The story is simplicity itself; Hans, in love with Marie, 
is induced by Kezal, a matrimonial agent, to give up all 
pretension to her on being paid 300 gulden. Kezal desires 
to marry Marie to Wenzel, who is also, though Hans 
does not know it, the son ot Hans’s father, a man named 
Micha. Hans, believing himself to be very smart, makes 
it a condition of his bargain with Kezal that Marie shall 
only wed a son of Micha, whose only son he believes 
himself to be. But Kezal knows better, and the mutual 
love of Hans and Marie would fare ill if Wenzel did not 
come unconsciously to the rescue by falling madly in 
love with a strolling actress to the exclusion of any idea 
of Marie. Meanwhile there is very naturally a temporary 
coldness between Marie and Hans when the young lady 
learns that she has been sold for money by her lover, and 
this serves to spin out the work. Eventually, of course, 
everything ends happily. The music is marvellously 
spontaneous and exhilarating, delightfully maintained 
throughout in an idyllic spirit, that seems to breathe the 
atmosphere of the country village where the action takes 
place. As Marie Fraélein Wassiliewits distinguished herself 
both in acting and singing, the Kezal of Herr Gunther 
was an admirable performance, and Herr Bernhardt 
looked and sang well as the lover, Hans. The con- 
certed music, which is particularly clever and interesting: 
was especially well rendered, and the dancing of Herr 
Oehlschliger and Fraulein Fritz was a feature of the 
performance. The Bartered Bride. if translated into 
English and rendered a little more funny in the dialogue, 
would have a good chance of achieving a permanent 
success in London. P. R. 
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THE MUSIC v. THE PERFORMER. 

WE are accustomed now-a-days, when we look back on 
the musical atmosphere of past generations in England, 
to pride ourselves on the fact that we are not as our 
ancestors were ; and perhaps the problem of the relative 
positions of the music performed and its performer is one 
towards the right solution of which we are now at last 
gradually tending. It would be much harder now than it 
was fifty years ago to get a body of musicians to listen 
patiently to an opera the sole attraction of which consisted 
of one or two star singers, while everything else was of 
absolutely no account ; we now, at any rate theoretically, 
admit that an opera demands music worth something, 
with an orchestra and conductor, as well as the indispen- 
There is a healthy tone of public 
opinion growing up which perceives that a great singer is 
not made by mere beauty of tone and technique alone, 
and that it is absurd to call a man a great violinist 
because he can play Paganini, or a great pianist because 
he can get through a Liszt concerto rather faster than 
anyone else. 

Still, we have a great deal to learn before we attain the 
ideal. We have not yet passed out of the age of per- 
formers who devote,their great talents purely to personal 
display. Many, we must regretfully say, of the prominent 
performers of the day are not ashamed to be heard in 
public in music that is worthless beyond words. Perhaps 
singers, more than members of the other branches of the 
profession, are principally to blame for this; and hardly 
any terms of reprobation can be too strong for those who 
cannot plead the half excuse of some, that, in order to 
make a name, one must first sing rubbish. There are 
more than a few of the prominent singers of the time— 
singers who would draw an audience whatever they sang 

who yet degrade themselves to sing things which are 
neither music nor poetry, when they might be exerting 
their enormous influence towards the popularisation of 
We have still with us the relics of 
the pernicious ‘‘star” system, the principal effects of 
which have been the cultivation of inordinate personal 
vanity in a few individuals combined with entire disregard 
There is no doubt 
whatever that it is primarily to German influence that we 
owe our partial escape from these things. The influence 
of Dr. Joachim, in particular, has been of absolutely incal- 
He won his place as the greatest violinist 
the time without for a moment condescending to 
unworthy of him or of his art; and his 
pupils have carried his principles far and wide. The 
in other of Madame 
Schumann; and if we cannot point to any singer 
whose influence has been equally extensive, at any rate 
we the younger generation, 


sable hero and heroine. 


the great song-writers. 


of the composer’s music as a whole. 


culable good. 
ol 
anything 


same may be said, respects, 


have now, especially in 


singers who resolutely turn from the ordinary English 
But still 
they are not sufficiently strong as yet to influence all the 
musical atmosphere of England; and concert-givers as a 
rule still find it a much more ready means of attracting an 
audience 


road to vocal popularity without looking back. 


to announce a well-known singer or instru- 
mentalist than to hold out the promise of any particular 
The recent successes of Madame Patti, 
We theoretically 
admire the artistic feeling of a great singer who takes a 
small part; are there many of the leading singers of 
England who would do so? 


musical work. 


for example, may well give us pause. 


Are there many who are 
quite free from the temptation to just occasionally alter 
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the music for the sake of a little personal display ? 
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this disregard of the composer is not only confined to 
singers. We do not speak of pianists who play things 
like Tausig’s version of Chopin’s first concerto—they 
are beyond artistic salvation; but many violinists and 
pianists alike seem to think that the faster they can 
play a piece, the greater artists they are. The finale 
of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto in particular exercises 
a kind of sporting fascination on many violinists; the 
record time is at present, we believe, held by Herr 
Burmester, but in all probability someone will arrive next 
year who will at any rate do his best to take it a fraction 
faster still. Are we never to have a great pianist 
who will resolutely eschew Liszt fireworks? Musicians 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Borwick, in particular, for 
his resuscitation of Mozart and Schubert sonatas, amongst 
other things; and whatever we think of Sir Charles 
Hallé’s playing, at any rate he deserves all possible 
honour for his unflinching adherence to the best music, 
And after all, pianists who have really studied technique 
know quite well that a Mozart concerto, especially if it be 
in the key of C major, is really far harder than the vast 
majority of modern virtuoso smashes. But of course this 
technique demands a musician to appreciate it, while a 
Liszt fantasia has a sort of outward and visible difficulty 
which the ordinary public no doubt finds attractive. The 
question whether it is musically worth playing does not 
often, somehow, seem to enter into the matter at all. 

But, on the other hand, we are not by any means pre- 
pared to deny that there may be a sense in which the 
performer is at least as worthy of consideration as the 
music. To put it in the very mildest form, a certain 
amount of adequacy is necessary for the performance 
of good music; and on the whole we would not 
refuse to admit that bad music really well rendered 
is practically more satisfactory to listen to than 
good music really badly rendered. There is about 
any technically perfect performance a palpable and keen 
sensuous enjoyment of beauty of tone or touch, as well as 
a sort of pleasing excitement in listening to the triumphs 
of dexterous execution ; and this very real pleasure can 
be more or less dissociated from any consideration of the 
music in itself. But ‘ against stupidity the gods fight in 
vain,” and there are few more trying moments in a 
musician’s life than when he has to listen to some favourite 
work, perhaps specially chosen for his benefit, being slowly 
murdered before his eyes. It is a musical torture worthy 
of Dante’s imagination to hear, as we have done, an 
elaborate Brahms song both sung and accompanied 
apparently solely by ear. But when we naturally fly for 
relief to the other extreme, we must not forget that all the 
legitimate enjoyment we derive from a technically flawless 
performance has really nothing to do with the music itself. 
Our enjoyment is a purely sensuous one, without any 
intellectual content, and if we wish to preserve it, we must 
refrain from introducing the intellectual consideration of 
the quality of the music. A performer, whatever his 
technical qualifications, is not an artist when he deals 
with bad music—he is an interesting, sometimes a very 
interesting, acrobat in musical sounds. It is not that we 
set up a fetish of ‘classical’? music—it is difficult to 
listen with patience to the popular misuse of the term; 
the sole vital distinction in music is that between the good 
and the bad. 

And again there is of course one very real occasion 
when the performer is the chief interest—when we wish 
to institute comparisons between different interpretations 
of the same work. Then the performer rises to the chief 
place in our thoughts as we listen to the way in which he 
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blends his own individuality with the composer’s, and 
throws new lights on points perhaps unnoticed before. 
If the performer has no individuality of his own, the 
inusic correspondingly suffers, and becomes a mere dead 
thing; and on the other hand, the danger of a strongly- 
marked individuality is that it may be tempted to dis- 
regard the composer’s thought altogether, and simply 
reign in his stead—and this extreme is perhaps even worse 
than the other. The true secret of interpretation is 
neither an utter subservience of one’s own mind to the 
composer’s, nor of the composer’s to one’s own, but rather 
a perfect fusion of the two till they form one whole. 
Yet no one would contend that only one interpretation 
can ever be right ; some no doubt we can confidently say 
are wrong, but a great work can always contain many 
minds, all of which can have a share in its secrets. And 
they are the great artists who can, by their own 
intellectual force, make the great music live in undying 
freshness and variety, and who cultivate all the perfections 
of technical means purely to the one end of the more 
adequate expression of the thoughts that lie in it. That 
is the true relation of the music and the performer. 
ERNEST WALKER. 


VARIA. 





WE were speaking last month of Schumann’s music, 
and in doing so it is natural to call to mind his literary 
productions. The two volumes which are known in the 
English translation as ‘‘ Music and Musicians” contain 
some of the most interesting writing on music that has 
ever come from a composer’s hand, while the reviews are 
in many ways models of lucid and charmingly expressed 
criticism. Schumann’s literary work has no doubt its 
decided limitations ; it has not the brilliant sparkle and 
élan, or the really great talent for literature qud literature, 
that we find in the writings of Berlioz, nor again has it 
the philosophical learning and intellectualism, obscure 
and verbose though it sometimes may be, that we find in 
those of Wagner. It is altogether different from these. 
The pieces in which the literary element is most predomi- 
nant are the charming sketches in which the spirit of his 
hero, Jean Paul, is most seen—these delightful fancies 
where we enjoy the company of Eusebius and Florestan, 
and all the rest of the Davidsbiindler. They are specimens 
of the best German gracefulness—a trifle heavy, as Jean 
Paul himself often is, and not perhaps containing very 
much deep meaning, but still very attractive in their way. 
But where we see Schumann’s influence most is in his 
more purely musical pieces. We see the intense earnest- 
ness of his artistic ideals in the unsurpassable aphorisms 
of his ‘* Advice to Young Musicians,”’ which deserve to be 
written in letters of gold on the first music-book of every 
child. We see how this earnestness led him to violently 
attack Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, and as violently praise 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul—not really so much on account 
of the musical. quality of the works, as on account of the 
inner spirit which he saw animating them. He saw 
through the veneer of spurious religious enthusiasm in 
Meyerbeer’s work down to the simple theatricalism of the 
whole conception ; and in comparison with this, it was 
perhaps not unnatural that he should turn in relief to a 
work like Mendelssohn’s, which at any rate was serious 
in motive and not designed to tickle the public taste. 
And if Schumann’s friendship for Mendelssohn and others 
of his intimate personal acquaintances sometimes led 
him to over-estimate their music, yet he was always 
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as ready to welcome new and struggling composers 
as he was to sing the glories of Bach and Beethoven. 
On Berlioz—in spite of the huge differences of the 
two men’s temperaments and training—he bestowed 
hearty words of praise, and his lengthy analysis 
of the Symphonie Fantastique is most striking in its 
appreciation of a work so altogether opposed to some of 
Schumann’s own cherished canons. He was one of the 
first to welcome Chopin—he discovered Schubert’s C major 
Symphony, and saw at the first glance, long before all 
others, the wealth and nobility of one of the great master- 
pieces of music—he saw the merits of Tannhduser when few 
besides did anything but scoff—and he crowned his critical 
work by the famous ‘‘ New Paths” article, in which he 
pointed out to the musical world Johannes Brahms, then a 
mere youth of twenty, as the leader of the future to whom 
all true musicians must look. In gratitude for this 
wonderful discernment of the greatness of one whose 
actual performances were, at the time Schumann wrote, 
comparatively quite slight, we need not dwell on his 
occasional prophecies which have failed to find fulfilment. 
There were some young German composers of whom he 
augured great things, who have passed out of all remem- 
brance except in his pages; and time has made other 
rearrangements of some of his judgments. But we can 
never miss seeing the spirit that breathes through all his 
work—there are but few books in musical literature’ in 
which we can trace equally earnest endeavours in the 
cause of the highest interests of music. ‘The dignity of art 
was no mere phrase to Schumann. 


Concert performances of excerpts from Wagner’s 
operas are daily, it would seem, becoming more numerous 
and popular: yet perhaps it might not be amiss to ask 
ourselves occasionally what is the real artistic basis for 
those migrations of purely dramatic music into non- 
theatrical regions. There can be no doubt, at present, 
that extracts from Wagner’s works form some of the safest 
“ draws”’ of the concert-giver. The Richter programmes 
go on year after year, on the same old lines, and the 
audiences are as crowded and enthusiastic as ever; great 
foreign conductors, when they pay us a visit, seem 
naturally to turn to lengthy selections from the Ring as 
the most suitable items in their schemes. Mr. Henschel 
gives “‘ Wagner Concerts” regularly; and at the Crystal 
Palace, in spite of the palpable fact that late Wagner is 
the one thing in which Mr. Manns and his superb band 
never seem quite at home, whole acts of the operas are 
becoming more and more frequent elements in the pro- 
grammes. We never have whole acts of the operas of 
Gluck, or Mozart, or Beethoven, or Weber; why then 
should we have whole acts of Wagner, which are so far 
more intimately bound up from first to last with the 
dramatic representation ? Only this last month the first 
scene of Das Rhcingold was performed in the Queen’s 
Hall—what possible result could have been produced, in 
the mind of a person who had never seen the work on the 
stage, by the 140 bars of one chord to start with, or the 
musical representations of Alberich’s clumsy gallantry, or 
of the theft of the Rhine-gold? The music would only 
sound nonsense, and the result might be a persistent 
prejudice against Wagner and all his works, merely 
through first hearing him under conditions fatal to the 
real effect of the music. In Wagner, far more thanin any 
other of the great operatic composers, the narrative and 
the action are so inseparably bound up with the music that 
we really only secure a fragment of the artistic whole in a 
concert-room performance. It may be said that the great 
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love-duets at any rate are stationary in action, and so can | strings being supplied by the boys, with the exception of overcom 
be more suitably performed off the stage; but in the duet | one ’cello and two double-basses. The following is an Practice 
in Die Walkiire (the most frequently given in the concert- | extract from the Pall Mall Gazette :— attendal 
room) the opening of the door and the drawing of the ‘The concert given at the end of the term just over by engagen 
sword form dramatic pictures which are absolutely essen- | the Marlborough College Orchestral Society was probably term, a 
tial to the music, and in the case of the Tristan duet it is | the most ambitious musical effort ever made at any English present. 
simply impossible, quite apart from anything else, to close | public school. A programme comprising Beethoven's member 
it in a satisfactory manner apart from the subsequent | Weihe des Hauses Overture, Mendelssohn’s difficult five of 
action. This touches one of the great drawbacks. There | “Scotch Symphony,” and the “ Vorspiel” to Lohengrin bers of 
is no late Wagner scene taken from the beginning or | —to say nothing of such trifles as a couple of Brahms’s boy’s Pp 
middle of an act which has not to be forcibly ended by | Hungarian Dances, the “Danse Macabre” of Saint- —* 
some chords or other passages which often do not sound | Saéns, and the Fubel Overture of Weber—constitutes a As a 
in the least like anything Wagner would have written, sufficiently arduous task for any instrumentalists, however school a 
and are only tolerable if we return to the old position that | experienced; and the way the enthusiastic band grappled The He 
anything the orchestra may happen to do after the voice | with it was worthy of the highest praise. The thirty-four the Soci 
has finished is altogether unimportant; and again, the | strings, with only three exceptions, were all members of writes a 
music has often to be patched up and altered so as to | the College orchestra, and the wind, though mainly of boys i 
bring it into the limits of concert performance, as for | supplied from elsewhere, was ably reinforced from the under gi 
example all Walther’s songs in Die Meistersinger, or the | Same body. The concert was attended by the whole teaching 
Forge-songs or the Forest-music in Siegfried. And quite | school and a large number of residents and visitors—an some ol 
apart from grounds like these, and even apart from the | audience of nearly a thousand persons—and, in the wenden 
logical absurdity of performing the Feuerzauber from Die | opinion of competent judges, was an unqualified success.” pnensath 
Walkiire without any fire, magic or other, and all the Encouraged by the success of the first concert, the —— 
similar instances all through the operas, it is, to our mind, | Society gave a second concert in London in the following - -% 
something almost like an ethical solecism to ask us to | year in aid of the College mission, when the following onder in 
listen to the white heat of the music of the great duets | orchestral works were performed :—Overture, Egmont wind 
without any trace of visible passion to correspond—to do | (Beethoven), Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra oe 
so is to put a strain on the music which it was never | (Hiller), The unfinished Symphony (Schubert), Overture ware 
meant to bear. But still, of course, all these objections | Die Meistersinger (Wagner), Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 big 
will be swept away by the simple remark that unless | (Liszt). over-eat 
extracts like the Grail-scene from Parsifal or Briinnhilde’s The third concert took place on the occasion of the dation . 
death-song from the Gétterdémmerung are performed in | College Jubilee Prize Day, 1893, when Sir George Grove, aside 
the concert-room, a great proportion of music-lovers will | Who took a great interest in the Society, was present at eee ; 
never know the beauty and grandeur of Wagner at all, both the rehearsal and concert. The programme was as ene 
and it must be confessed that, to anyone who is not | 2mbitious as on former occasions and consisted of march intereste 
altogether hopelessly fettered by logic to the exclusion | 2%4 chorus from Tannhéuser (Wagner), Overture, Leonora, ie : 
of all other considerations, such a plea has great weight. | NO 3 (Beethoven), Hungarian Dances, Nos. 5 and 6 048 mt 
Still, all it can legitimately effect, is to make us pass (Brahms), Prelude to Le Déluge (Saint-Saéns)—vioiin roti a 
lightly over the criticism of such performances; it should solo, Miss Olive Bell—Overture, Euryanthe (Weber), " a 
never blind us to their irredeemably inartistic features. Ballet Music from Feramors (Rubinstein), Prelude to oi 
E. W. os % Lohengrin (Wagner), Hungarian Rhapsody e yous 
1szt). 
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The following is an extract from a letter written by Sir Girls, M 


MUSIC IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. George Grove to the Head Master :—‘‘I ought to give playing 
a you my impressions of the playing of your orchestra. well-sele 
*,* In view of the musical influence of Colleges and The real test of it was the piece of Saint-Saéns, in which style, 
Public and High Schools, we shall be glad to receive | *¢ *ttings only were employed. In the other pieces the great ac 
communications respecting any musical events that may pupils were associated — outsiders, with whem ae ments of 
take place. Such notices, however, should reach us by the could hardly have felt quite at home. But for the — met the 
18th day of the month. themselves—the College Orchestra—I have nothing but talk” an 
praise. Their spirit and accuracy, in some of the most concerts 
MARLBOROUGH CoLLEGE.—Of late years several of the | difficult pieces in the whole orchestral répertoire, quite Mrs. Bo 
leading public schools have started orchestras, but perhaps | astonished me.” 
Marlborough is the first public school that has essayed Besides having to overcome the difficulties ot this 
the performance of full orchestral concerts. The value] programme, the boys managed to learn in a few weeks 4 
of such an experiment resides in the fact that it is an | separate programme for strings only, which was performed 
attempt to initiate public school boys into the mysteries | in the Master’s garden a few weeks previously. KENSI 
of the highest form of classical music—not merely as The fourth concert took place on April 5th, 1894, and forte pla 
hearers but as performers. the boys are now preparing for a concert to be held on music f 
Music is not enforced at Marlborough ; and the numbers | Prize Day, July 29th, when the programme will consist of part-son; 
belonging to the Orchestral Society give sufficient proof | music for strings only. There will be about 65 per 
that the English schoolboy of the present day takes more | formers, all members of the Orchestral Society with the 
than an ordinary interest in high-class music. The society | exception of three professional ’cellos and two basses. 
was started in February, 1888, under the conductorship of | At these concerts the violins and violas are entirely taken 
Herr Robert Berndt, who after a few years’ work proposed | by members of the Society, without any professional leaders, 
to give an orchestral concert consisting entirely of classical | but for the wind instruments the Society is assisted by 
music. The first concert took place on April 2nd, 1891. | leading professional instrumentalists from London. It is 
The orchestra consisted of fifty-five performers, all the | needless to say that many and great difficulties have to be ‘eh 
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overcome to render concerts of this description possible. 
Practices are only held for one hour once a week, and the 
attendance is not always regular owing to numerous other 
engagements of the boys, especially during the summer 
term, and there are rarely more than half the numbers 
present. Yet it is noteworthy that the most prominent 
members are boys high up in school, and this last winter 
five of the College fifteen were the most useful mem- 
bers of the orchestra, which goes far to prove that a 
boy’s progress in music need neither interfere with 
games nor school work, 

As a memorial of the School Jubilee, a new music 
school at the estimated cost of £5,000 has been started. 
The Head Master, the Rev. G.C. Bell, who is President of 
the Society, and warmly encourages music in the school, 
writes as follows in a circular lately issued to the parents 
of boys in the school :—‘ These results have been achieved 
under great disadvantages, and with poor appliances. The 
teaching and practising rooms for piano and violin are in 
some old cottages, where isolation is impossible, and the 
instruments suffer from damp, and from lack of suitable 
storage room. Orchestra practices have to be held in the 
gymnasium, which is ill adapted for this purpose. Under 
such circumstances, teachers and pupils have long suffered 
under inconveniences which are becoming more serious as 
the interest in music increases. It is full time that our 
arrangements for music teaching should be made more 
worthy of a great public school.” 

The value of these rooms when ready for use cannot be 
over-estimated. Instead of the present miserable accommo- 
dation of some very small rooms, there will be at least 
thirty sound-proof practising rooms, arranged round a 
central concert-room, where Herr Perndt hopes to give 
chamber music concerts at regular intervals, when all boys 
interested in music can attend. The appreciation of good 
music is a matter of education, opportunity, and of 
familiarity with good examples. Some of the most 
attentive frequenters of classical concerts are men who 
never realised what music meant until they were grown 
up. This being so, surely it is a great thing to foster in 
the young a taste for what is noble and exalted in music, 


NoTTinGHAM.—On June 7th, at the High School for 
Girls, Mr. Farmer conducted an examination in pianoforte 
playing and singing, at which the upper school sang a 
well-selected set of part songs in altogether excellent 
style. The results of the examination showed a very 
great advance and improvement in the musical attain- 
ments of the school. On the previous day Mr. Farmer 
met the boys of the Grammar School for a ‘“ musical 
talk’? and performance of school songs.—A series of parish 
concerts of strictly classical music is being given by 
Mrs. Bowman Hart in St. Andrew’s Parish Room. The 
first took place on May 28th, when the music was greatly 
appreciated, and a good sum was realised for the charitable 
object. 


KENSINGTON.—On June 13th an examination in piano- 
forte playing and singing was held by Mr. Farmer. The 
music performed contained a very good selection of 
part-songs by the best masters. 


A series of five Historical Concerts, one altogether 
devoted to Beethoven, has been given with great success 
in Barcelona—a fact all the more interesting considering 
the not very high position, unfortunately, that Spain at 
present takes in the musical world. 
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DOINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 





*,* To obviate any interesting event in the Suburbs or 
Provinces escaping attention, we shall be glad to receive 
communications from local correspondents. These, how- 
ever, must reach us before the 18th day of the month. 


Oxrorp.—An interesting concert was given in the 
Sheldonian Theatre on May 25th, when Mrs. Hutchinson 
sang in her usual refined style a selection of no fewer than 
fifteen songs, and Miss Frida Scotta was heard to great 
advantage in some well-known violin pieces. M. Slivinski 
played Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses and other 
piano solos, but hardly met with the same success as his 
colleagues, as his renderings were generally wanting in 
artistic style, as well as in variety and delicacy of touch 
and tone. Mr. Henry Bird was the accompanist. The 
list of other public concerts during the past month has 
included a Madrigal Concert by the Choral and Philhar- 
monic Society on June 4th, when Miss Evangeline 
Florence was the vocalist, and a concert in aid of the 
Radcliffe Infirmary on June 24th, when Miss Macintyre, 
Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Ben Davies, Miss Louise Nanney and 
other artists appeared.—At the Balliol Concerts several 
programmes of much interest have been performed. On 
May 25th a concert was given by members of the college, 
when a Sonata for piano and violin by Mr. D. F. Tovey was 
played by the composer and Mr. H. H. Joachim, and Mrs. 
Burnet sang six songs by Mr. E. Walker; while on the 
following evening an excellent orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
John Farmer, gave Mozart’s G minor Symphony and one in 
G major of Haydn. At the remaining concerts of the term 
the principal works performed have been :—Madrigals: 
‘* Since first I saw your face” (Ford), “ Flora gave me 
fairest flowers ’’ (Wilbye), ‘‘ The silver swan” (Gibbons), 
** Wounded I am ” (Byrd), ‘‘ Toshorten winter’s sadness ” 
and ** Hark, all ye lovely saints above”? (Weelkes)—the 
last three taken from the altogether admirable ‘ Oxford 
editions” of lesser-known madrigals, edited by Mr. 
G. E. P. Arkwright, who has given to his work at once 
the greatest knowledge and the greatest labour, with the 
happiest results—Sonata for piano and violin in C minor 
(Beethoven), Fantasiestiicke for piano and_ violin 
(Schumann), Romances for the» same (Schumann), 
Swedish Dances for the same (Bruch), Sonata in D minor 
‘La Follia” for violin, double-bass, and piano (Corelli), 
Piano Solos (including new works by Mr. E. Walker and 
Mr. D. F. Tovey), songs, &c. Vocalist—Mrs. Burnet ; 
Pianists—Miss M. Collier, Messrs. E. Walker and D. F. 
Tovey; Violinists—Messrs. A. Gibson and H. H. 
Joachim; Double-bass—Mr. G. W. Farmer.—At the 
Musical Club’s meetings the principal works have been :— 
Clarinet quintet in B minor (Brahms), string quartet in 
E flat, Op. 127 (Beethoven), trios in C major (Brahms), 
in E flat, Op. 1 (Beethoven), in E minor (Parry), in B 
minor (D. F. Tovey), sonatas for piano and violin in G 
minor (Robert Kahn), in E minor (H. Walford Davies), 
for violin solo in G minor (Bach), grand duo for piano 
duet (Schubert), ‘‘ Handel Variations” for piano solo 
(Brahms), and other piano, violoncello and clarinet solos, 
glees, songs, etc. Pianists—Messrs. R. O. Beachcroft, 
P. V. M. Benecke, H. Walford Davies, B. Harwood, 
C. H. Lloyd, D. F. Tovey, E. Walker; violin—Messrs. A. 
Gibson, M. Sons, W. Sutcliffe, H. H. Joachim, R. C. 
Davis; viola—Mr. A. Hobday; violoncello— Messrs. P. 
Ludwig and C. Ould; clarinet-—Rev, H. L. de Brisay ; 
singers—Revs. J. O. H. Carter and A. H. S. Pattrick, 
Messrs. W. Anstice, F. H. Dickson, E. G. Mercer. 
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LiverPooL.— Nothing of musical importance has 
happened in Liverpool during June. An item worthy 
of record, however, occurred last month to which 
reference was omitted, viz., the first appearance of the 
‘‘Goossens’’ Choir. This is a choir of tenors and basses 
formed by Mr. Goossens, late conductor of the Carl Rosa 
Company, with the avowed objects of introducing choral 
works not hitherto known in England, and of improving 
‘‘ensemble” singing. The chorus gave two pieces by 
A. Limmander, entitled ‘* The Tomb of Janisarius” and 
‘* The Smugglers,” in which are involved almost every 
description of emotion. Both pieces were committed to 
memory and sung unaccompanied. The light and shade, 
volume of tone, and precision in attack formed an 
agreeable surprise even to those who from rumour had been 
led to expect something of more than usual excellence. 
The chorus were assisted in occupying a pleasant evening 
by Mr. Mussali (pianist), Mr. Needham (flautist), and 
Miss E. E. Jones (soprano). 


SOME FOREIGN ITEMS. 

SMmeTANA’s Das Geheimniss has been brought out in 
German at Vienna. The work was first produced at 
Prague in 1878. It was well received, but the general 
opinion is that it is hardly equal to the immensely 
successful Die verkaufte Braut. 

Tue Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra has recently been 
holding three extremely successful concerts at Vienna. 
At each concert there was a different conductor, the three 
being Herr Richard Strauss, Herr Felix Weingartner, and 
Herr Felix Mottl The young ‘“ prodigy’’ violinist, 
Bronislaw Hubermann, has been appearing in Vienna to 
crowded and enthusiastic audiences. It is a great pity 
that a boy of his wonderful talent should not be allowed 
to rest from public playing till he reaches maturity. 

THE programme of the Wagner opera performances at 
Munich in the coming August and September has been 
issued. All the ‘* master’s ” works, with the exception of 
Parsifal (which is still confined to Baireuth) and the 
early Die Novizze von Palermo, will be performed 
under the direction of Herren Levi, Fischer, and R. 
Strauss. Tristan und Isolde will be given on August 
25th and 29th and September 25th, and Die Meister- 
singer on August 27th and September rst and 27th; 
while each of the remaining works will be given twice, 
once in August and once on the corresponding day in 
September.—Die Feen on the 8th, Rienzi on the goth, 
Der Fliegende Holldnder on the 11th, Tannhduser on the 
13th, Lohengrin on the 15th, Das Rheingold on the 17th, 
Die Walkiire on the 18th, Siegfried on the zoth, and 
Gétterddémmerung on the 22nd. 

HERR Hans Sommer’s new comedy-opera Saint Foix 
has been recently produced for the first time at Weimar, 
under the direction of Herr Lassen, and met with a.very 
warm reception. 
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Valse-Impromptu for Pianoforte, by Ignace “Gibsone 
(Edwin Ashdown). 

Intermezzo in D for 
publisher). 

Valse-Interrompue for 
publisher). 

THEsE three pieces may be grouped together, as they all 
present much the same features. They lie well under the 


Pianoforte (same composer and 


Pianoforte (same composer and 





fingers, and are technically effective enough, while quite 
within the powers of only moderately advanced pianists, 
They do not, however, present any particular distinctive 
features of originality of thought or artistic workmanship, 
though they are not without a certain taste of style. 


Vecchio Menuetto in D for Pianoforte, 
Strelezki (same publisher). 

Mazurck-Fantaisie in D minor for Pianoforte (same 
composer and publisher). 

Intermezzo for Pianoforte 
publisher). 

Mélodie for Pianoforte (same composer and publisher), 

Tue first two of these little pieces are dedicated 
respectively to Herr Eugen d’Albert and Miss Ilona 
Eibenschitz, but it can hardly be said that they fulfil the 
expectations which might naturally be aroused by these 
inscriptions. All the four pieces are well written for the 
instrument, and quite easy of execution ; but they present 
but slight individuality or other noteworthy features. 


by Anton 


(same composer and 


Romance sans Paroles for Pianoforte, by Fritz Kirchner 
(same publisher). 

Scherzo-Valse for Pianoforte (same composer and 
publisher). 

Two Sonatinas for Pianoforte (same composer and 
publisher). 

THESE works are respectively numbered Op. 473, 
Op. 495, and Op. 523; so it is evident that Herr Fritz 
Kirchner (who must be distinguished from his namesake 
Theodor) is at least an eminently industrious composer, 
And perhaps we ought not to complain if inspiration and 
industry are not always co-extensive terms; at any rate, 
these pieces do not demand great executive capacity, and 
are written with an adequate enough knowledge of effective 
easy piano-writing, and in point of taste are unobjection- 
able. 


The Lark and the Nightingale, words by Hartley 
Coleridge, music by Edith Pratt. 

THERE is a certain freshness about some of the phrases 
and harmonies in this song which raise it above the 
ordinary drawing-room ballad, and the words, though not 
very remarkable, are at any rate by a poet. If it were 
not for an unfortunate lapse into pure conventionality for 
the last two pages, the song would be of considerable 
interest, and under any circumstances it shows a greater 
natural talent than is displayed in any other of the 
compositions under notice this month. 


WE have also received from Messrs. Ashdown : 


Album Leaves, four short pieces for Pianofore, by Fred. 
J. Harper. 

Marche Nuptiale for Pianoforte, by Seymour Smith. 

’Neath thy Lattice, Spanish Serenade, music by Agnes 
S. Buck. 

Rondo alla Taranteila for Pianoforte, by Walter Fitton. 

Marche Militaire for Pianoforte Duet, by Vivares 
Campbell. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters connected with the literary department of this Journal must 
be addressed to the Evitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 

Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 


The Epitor cannot undertake to return articles of which he is 
unable to make use. 


All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 


Advertisements should reach the Office of the PUBLISHERS, 44 
Great Marlborough Street, W., not later than the 20th in order 
to insure insertion in the issue of the month current, 
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